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Democracy and Political 


Parties 
* 


Mr. Simpson: The American people have passed through a porten- 
tous experience in these recent weeks, and this week end all the 
analysts are trying to make up their minds what has happened to us 
and why it has happened. 

Today we have two analysts on the Rounp Taste program: Mr. Ber- 
dahl, who is a professor of political science at the University of Illinois, 
was a member of the Committee on Political Parties of the Political 
Science Association which published a report in 1950 entitled Toward 
a More Responsible Two-Party System. Professor Berdahl is also the 
chairman of a subcommittee which is making a special study of national 
conventions. The other participant, Mr. Finer, is professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago and is an expert in the study of 
comparative government. 

During these recent weeks we have all been listening to American 
reactions to these American conventions. It seemed to me that we might 
consider what the typical reaction of foreigners would be to these con- 
ventions. Here I can speak with some slight authority, in the sense 
that my own background has been a European one. When I went to see 
a convention—my first experience of an American convention—my reac- 
tions, or at least my first reactions, were typical, I think, of those of the 
average Englishman. It seemed to me that what I had there in front of 
me was a confirmation of all that I had ever heard about the eccen- 
tricities of American behavior. We had the count for the gigantic, the 
combination of mechanical genius, with a somewhat undeveloped intel- 
lectual culture, the projection of adolescence into middle age, the aston- 
ishing capacity for mixing the sublime with the ridiculous. It seemed to 
confirm for me all those stereotypes, those half-truths which circulate 
in the world outside about American character. 

I was also reminded, as I endured that convention, of one of those 
fabulous five-day orgies in which the members of the party passed 
through alternating waves of intoxication and stupor and ended up 
with a phenomenal hangover. I would not like to create the impression 
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that these first thoughts of mine were my final thoughts. They are, in 
fact, very superficial, but they are also very vivid and I think quite 
difficult. Berdahl, does this reaction surprise you? 


Mr. Berpanu: I might add that that reaction is shared by a great 
many Americans. 


Mr. Finer: I have looked in for the first time by television, and I 
was, for the first time, present at a convention. To me it was a very 
remarkable experience because, for the first time, I was made ac- 
quainted, as it were, with the internal part of the body politic of this 
country. To see the physical representatives of the different parties dur- 
ing their roll calls and their votes, to see and to hear the nominees and 
their spokesmen, gave me an impression of the vastness of the country, 
the variation of its interests, the diversity of its regions. I can almost say 
that some of these people in their persons and in their dress typify the 
different parts of the country. As they took sides, whether in the Re- 
publican or the Democratic convention, the great diversity of interests 
and types, education and cultures, which all together make up the thing 
which we call the United States of America, became evident to me as 
never before in any book or in my travels through the country. 


Mr. Berpant: I think that that is quite an accurate comment. 


Mr. Simpson: It also, of course, corresponds very much with my 
second thoughts on the subject. After I settled down and examined 
what was going on, it seemed to me that this convention could really 
justify itself in three ways: First, and somewhat to my surprise, as a 
device for selecting leaders. An outsider might well conclude that this 
was a very odd way of doing it, but he would be bound to ask himself: 
Who could complain about the results? There must, after all, be some 
method in this madness if it enables the American people to select an 
Eisenhower and a Stevenson as the rival candidates for the presidency. 
I realize, of course, that many Americans will be disappointed about 
those two choices; but, from the point of view of the outsider, what is 
impressive is the stature of these individuals and the way in which 
this extraordinary convention emerged with them. 

Secondly, as an instrument of public education in a democratic 
society, especially nowadays when we have the wonderful advantages of 
radio and television. This seemed to me to be a very impressive per- 
formance. After all, one of the great problems in democratic govern- 
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ment is arousing human interest, and I can imagine no device better 
calculated to arouse human interest than the kind of scenes which we 
lave witnessed in recent weeks. Then, finally, as an affirmation of na- 
tional character, and here I am thinking very much of the point which 
you just made, Finer. I thought that it was equally impressive. One had 
a great representative assembly here calculated to impress both Ameri- 
cans and the outside world with a sense of all the manifold powers and 
aspirations of the American community. After all, you could make a 
case even for the interminable grind of hoarse, fifth-rate oratory in 
his connection—that is, its utility as a perpetual reminder of what 
Americans stand for. 

We have been talking about some typical European reactions. What 
do you think the Russian reaction to this convention is? 


Mr. Finer: It is very difficult to put one’s self in the place of a Rus- 
sian; certainly I think that I ought to put myself in the place of two 
Russians—the Russian who is at the top of the Soviet pyramid and one 
who is in the intermediate level or one already down at the bottom. 
We know what the top Russians would say. 


Mr. Simpson: Vishinsky has already expressed himself. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, in the newspapers; but we also know his book on 
The Law of the Soviet State, which consists of a caricature of the 
rovernment of the democracies. They would say something like this, I 
hink: “Miserable bourgeoisie, getting together in this great orgy for 
ive or six days, pretending to the American working class that here 
hey are making a real choice, whereas we know that behind all this 
here is Wall Street, there is the executive in operation manipulating 
he whole thing. This is nothing but a deception of the great American 
roletariat.” 

That is what he would say. But on the other hand I can imagine an 
ntermediate-level Russian or Russian at the bottom saying: “How 
lappy we would be if we could stand up and, instead of seeing Big 
3rother there eternally, could put up 50 candidates, 1,230 delegates, and 
ould make a choice on policy, a choice on program, and feel a sense 
f creative responsibility to ourselves, to our fellow delegates, and to 
he people back home who delegated us to come here and formulate a 
olicy and program for them.” 

Mr. Simpson: Do you think that this is wishful thinking on Finer’s 


art, Berdahl? 
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Mr. Berpane: It may be wishful thinking; I do not know much 
about the Russians. I would, however, like to add that I have an Indian 
student who listened to the radio report of the Republican conven- 
tion. I asked him what he thought about our method of choosing a 
president, and he shook his head sadly and I am sure very cynically 
about the process. I might add also that not a foreigner but a young 
friend of mine who recently graduated from the University of Illinois 
and who is now associated with TV in an important capacity came to 
Chicago to help set up the TV sets for the convention. This was before 
the convention opened. His view of the proceedings of setting this up, 
of hearing the great organ play, of the kind of things that were played, 
and of seeing the convention hall and its equipment was that he was 
simply shocked that this was the process of choosing a president of the 
United States. It seemed to him to be a carnival. 


Mr. Simpson: It is all very well to be shocked by what one sees here; 
but, after all, let us look abroad for a moment or two and ask ourselves: 
What method do other countries adopt for choosing their political 
leaders? Is there anything, for example, Finer, in the British experience, 
for Britain, after all, is the similar democracy, at all comparable to the 
convention process? 


Mr. Finer: There is not, and I think that an indication of the differ. 
ences between certain things in the backgrounds of the two countries— 
the United States and Great Britain—would bring out very important 
facts which seem to me to contradict the disappointment of your young 
student, Berdahl, with the exhibition that he saw. To begin with, in the 
British system there is no deliberate choice made every four years, be 
cause the constitution does not give you a four-year term. 


Mr. Berpaue: I might add something about the Canadians, who dc 
have a convention system of a sort, somewhat comparable to our own 
for the selection of the party leader, the office most comparable to ou: 
President. This is somewhat different from our own, however, in tha 
it is partly ex officio and not made up so much of elected delegates, bu 
only in part. Proceedings are very dignified rather than this raucou 
proceeding of ours, and they hold a secret ballot. This seems to me t 
make some sense. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. But to go back to the British system, which is differ 


ent from the Canadian and the United States systems, first of all, ther 
is not this necessity, this compulsion by the constitution, to have a delik 
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erate choice made every four year, which makes it necessary to set up 
some kind of instrument of this kind. Secondly, the prime minister is 
-he winning member of a team of people who have worked together in 
-he House of Commons for perhaps ten, fifteen, or twenty years. There- 
fore, there has been a quiet selective process in the course of actual busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, where they have said, “Here are ten or 
-welve possible contenders.” As time goes on, in debate in the country, 
in legislative work, in executive work, in party councils, there is a rec- 
ognition of who is the best man. There is a rivalry, of course, but on 
che whole this process gives a focused and rather accurate measure of 
the man who ought to come out as your first person. 

Of course, there are no primary elections at all—none for a mem- 
bership of Parliament and certainly none for the prime ministership. 
That does not exist. The choices are made, in the course of time, as to 
the man who will be the prime minister. That decision is made when, 
let us say in the Labour party, the members of Parliament in the 
Labour party themselves get together, and when one man has gone, 
retired, or died, they make a choice. That means that it is practically 
made by two or three hundred people. On the other hand, in the Con- 
servative party, it is made at the meeting of the Carlton Club, which is 
their political club. There is thus a very quiet, very restricted, very 
sober, though no doubt very exciting, process; but it is all organized, 
systematized, focused. The size of the country has something to do 


with this. 


Mr. BerpaH: This is, of course, true. The analogy seems to me not 
very good because, in the first place, the British have the parliamentary 
system, which brings the leaders up out of the British Parliament, I 
should say. As you said, the size of the country, the homogeneity of the 
population, also make any contrast or comparison somewhat difficult. 
[ am a great admirer of the British system, but I fully agree that our 
ywn convention system may be better adapted, or necessarily adapted, 
o the wide expanse of our country, the diversity of interest, and all 
that sort of thing. 


Mr. Finer: I agree with you; the situations are different. 


Mr. Simpson: Of course, each country has its own characteristic way 
of solving its problems. There is one comment which I would like to 
make on the comparison between the two systems. I think that it would 
9¢ extremely silly—and I am sure that you would agree with me—to 
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argue that, over the last hundred years or so, let us say, the British 
system has made a better selection of leaders within British society than 
the American system has made within American society. It seems to me 
that the greatest American presidents and the greatest English prime 
ministers in the last hundred and fifty years have nothing whatever 
to fear in comparison with each other. I would, however, perhaps sug- 
gest that if the English system produces no abler leaders than the 
American system when it is working at its best, the English system 
when it is working at its worst possibly does not select any one as bad 
as the worst American presidents. 


Mr. Finer: I think that there is something to that. 


Mr. Simpson: There are some occasions when the American system 
can take a nose dive and come out with a character like Harding. 


Mr. Berpant: In other words, the choice of a good man from our con- 
vention system is probably largely accidental. 


Mr. Finer: I would not subscribe to that for the moment, at any rate. 
But I would subscribe to the point which has been indicated by Simp- 
son, that the American presidents, the good ones, have been extraordi- 
narily good—as good as, sometimes better than, extremely good British 
prime ministers. But what the British are choosing, if you are making a 
comparison or a contrast at all, is a cabinet. They are choosing the exec- 
utive in a commission of fifteen people, whereas the American system, 
by the Constitution and otherwise, fixes its chief executiveship in one 
man alone. So the British can afford to have a man as prime minister 
who is even mediocre, for he is sustained, you see, by fourteen people in 
relationship to whom he is only the first among equals, as the old 
saying goes. 

Mr. Simpson: That is very true, of course. I would like very much to 
raise another question which your remarks about the British system 
suggest to me, Finer. As you described it, one could not help feeling. 
whatever merits it might have, it was possibly a somewhat undemo. 
cratic system. Certainly most Americans would feel, by comparison with 
the kind of process which we have just witnessed, that the British sys 
tem is an undemocratic one. Let us just ask ourselves: Precisely how 
democratic is this convention process at which we have been looking? 


Mr. Berpaut: I should like to hear Herman Finer comment on tha’ 
first. 
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Mr. Finer: Well, all right, if you put me on the spot, I will. In 
spite of everything which is being said about the hurly-burly, the 
tumult, the possible deals made behind the scenes, the sort of moral 
distance between the primary campaigns and the men who were com- 
mitted to come to Chicago, and so forth, in spite of all the accidents 
which can happen between the grass roots where they came from and 
the decisions that were made, I still feel—and the evidence shows it— 
that two extremely able people were brought out of this, that there was 
open discussion, that there was open voting, and that the men who 
were inferior, I think—particularly in the Democratic convention, 
where there were four or five other candidates—were eliminated by a 
kind of sifting process, and that the men who could not make it fell 
through the holes in the sieves, whereas you were left with a person 
who I think is representative, will have a good program, incarnates the 
excellent moral qualities of the American people. This was unforced. 
The people who have lost out will become, within the course of time, 
reconciled to work together with their party. Everybody had open 
speech. In fact, some people say, too much of it. I think that substan- 
tially and robustly this was a democratic process—not only democratic, 
but successfully democratic. 


Mr. Stmpson: Is that your impression, Berdahl?—because we are 
often told, of course, that these delegates are simply marionettes danc- 
ing on strings pulled by their bosses. 


Mr. Berpant: Although it is difficult to prove, I think that the Repub- 
lican convention did not nominate the man whom the delegates really 
wanted to nominate. In the case of the Democratic convention, they 
certainly nominated an excellent man, as in my opinion did the Repub- 
licans; but, I repeat, I think that this is largely accidental, although it 
happens once in a while, and some of these processes which Herman 
Finer mentioned certainly worked. 

At this point I would like to take time enough to introduce a descrip- 
tion of the convention from the report of the Committee on Political 
Parties which was mentioned. It described the national convention as 
an unwieldy, unrepresentative, and less than responsible body. 

On the unwieldiness, for example, one sees regularly figures which 
suggest the size. The Republican convention of 1948 had 1,094 dele- 
gates; the Republican convention of 1952 had 1,206; the Democratic 
conventions of those years had 1,234 and 1,230, respectively. Those are 
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figures which seem to me to be appalling in themselves; but they do not 
tell the story, because of the alternates and because of the fractional 
delegates which the Democratic convention, especially, allows. For 
example, in 1940 there were 728 more delegates in the Democratic con- 
vention than there were votes—1,828 delegates representing 1,110 votes 
—and, if you add the alternates, the Democratic convention had to pro- 
vide floor space for 3,296 delegates. 


Mg. Smmpson: If I follow your statistics correctly, this situation is get- 
ting worse; these things are getting bigger and bigger and more and 
more unwieldy with every four years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Berpant: It was getting worse within the Democratic party until 
very recently. In this 1952 convention there were 90 delegates and 86 
alternates in excess of the authorized number, and this includes the frac- 
tional delegates authorized. In other words, and this is the Committee’s 
point in its report: These conventions are so large that they become al- 
most impossible to operate intelligently. 

Then, if I may continue for a moment on the representative charac- 
ter, which the report challenges: We have numerous figures on that, 
but let us take the 1952 conventions. In the Republican convention, 
Illinois had 60 delegates—each delegate represented 32,685 voters. Mis- 
sissippi had 5 delegates—each delegate represented 1,008 voters. The 
South Carolina delegation of 6 represented 1 per 898 voters. This meant 
that each Mississippi delegate had 32 times the strength of each Illinois 
delegate; each South Carolina delegate had 36 times the strength of the 
Illinois delegate. In this year’s Democratic convention, Illinois had 60 
delegates, or 1 per 33,245 voters. Mississippi, on the other hand, had 18 
delegates, or 1 per 1,077 voters. South Carolina had 16 delegates—1 
per 2.151. 

Not only that; this suggests the extraordinary relative strength of 
the South, which is even worse in the Republican party; but this means 
that in the Democratic convention of 1952 each Mississippi Democrat 
had twice the strength or was equal to two South Carolina Democrats, 
and each Mississippi Democrat had 13 times the strength of each Texas 
Democrat. This is not representative. 


Mr. Simpson: You are talking as an expert on the subject, Mr. Ber- 
dahl, and you seem to be building up a case for drastic reforms in the 
constitution of this body. Do you feel that there is a case, Finer? 


Mr. Finer: There may be a case, but I think that there are some 
countervailing matters which should be taken into account when you 
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are dealing with that sort of slogan—“this is unwieldy, this is irre- 
sponsible, and this is unrepresentative.” It is unwieldy, but none of us 
can forget the figure of Speaker Rayburn in the chair, who brought 
about from this unwieldy, amorphous mass something in the nature of 
order. The internal structure, I think, can handle the unwieldiness. 
As for unrepresentativeness, what are you going to do with the South? 
As Lincoln said, you cannot divorce it; you cannot send it away; it 
is part of the cross, I think, that America has to bear—that the South 
has to be given more representation than it deserves on the basis of 
voters and of population. It is one of those historical and geographical, 
unavoidable situations. As for responsibility, I would think that these 
delegates have in mind a combination of their desire to win and what 
principles or policies in office they want to win for. To take the figures 
alone is not an accurate representation of the nature of responsible 
action. 

Mr. Berpaut: With this I agree. But, on the other hand, the repre- 
sentative feature of the national convention within the Republican party 
has been materially improved in recent years and is undergoing still 
further improvement. This suggests, I think, that it is possible to go 
further, although I fully agree that we cannot get a system within any 
period of time which is completely representative. 

Mr. Simpson: Could you tell us, Mr. Berdahl, what reforms you think 
are at one and the same time desirable and practicable? Your Com- 
mittee’s group presumably came up or was prepared to come up with 
specific proposals. 

Mr. BerpanL: The Republicans themselves have, to a considerable 
extent, based their system of representation since 1912 on the number of 
Republican votes, not upon the state as such or upon the fact that it is 
a geographical area. The Democrats have not needed to do this, be- 
cause the problem has not been so serious, but it is a problem in the 
Democratic party, too; and the Republicans went further with this in 
the 1952 convention. So that it seems to me this suggests that it is entire- 
ly possible to come much closer to a representative base than they have. 
I see no reason for assuming that the South must be greatly over- 
represented just because it is the South. 

Mr. Simpson: Of course, when you have made your convention more 
manageable and more representative, as perhaps your reforms would 
do, you still have certain problems of procedure, do you not? From the 
point of view of the casual observer, the intolerable features about the 
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convention were the interminable polling of delegations and the inter- 
minable oratory. Have you procedural suggestions which would sim- 
plify this? 

Mr. Bervant: Before I answer that, I would like to say something 
about the responsibility of the delegates, as Finer mentioned it, too. It is 
quite true that the delegates respond often to themselves and also to 
the public desires and produce good candidates, but, on the other hand, 
in this last Democratic convention it is true that on the first two ballots 
they pretty clearly were given the opportunity to express their own 
choice and the candidates were given a run. It is not at all certain, I 
should suppose, that Stevenson would have been nominated had not the 
President arrived on the spot and exercised his influence in producing 
that result on the third ballot. This is what I mean by saying that it is 
accidental. 

Mr. Finer: On the other hand, in the case of both Eisenhower and 
Stevenson, there was a basic feeling on the part of the parties that they 
had to win, that to win they had to get the man and the program. This 
is a sort of responsibility and representativeness in another sense. 

Mr. Simpson: There is one last question I would like to raise, if I 
may: What do you gentlemen think that the public learned about 
politics and political parties from this experience? One commentator, I 
noticed the other day, said: “Fifty million people, thanks to radio and 


television, witnessed these proceedings and those fifty million people 
were disgusted.” 


Mr. Finer: I have thought this over very carefully. I took this matter 
up a couple of years ago to see what was the quality of the service ren- 
dered by this new medium to the whole country. We can see that, 
in the first place, we need further education to understand what is going 
on in front of us. But, secondly, I want to express my feeling and, very 
deeply indeed, my gratitude to the radio and television owners and 
managers of the various networks. They are private property; they are 
under free enterprise, and yet they acknowledge of their own free will a 
public duty. I think that they acted in the best interests of democratic 
enlightenment. We almost saw “open covenants openly arrived at.” 


They made a magnificent moral and technical contribution to the wel- 
fare of this country. 


Mr. Simpson: I think that we were all very much impressed by it. 
Mr. Berpant: This is indeed true and this is well deserved. 


PROPOSALS FOR PARTY RESPONSIBILITY* 


By the Committee on Political Parties of the American 
Political Science Association 


* 


SPECIFIC DEFICIENCIES 


1. National Party Organs—The National Convention, as at present 
constituted and operated, is an unwieldy, unrepresentative and less than 
responsible body. In 1948 the Republican convention was composed of 
1,094 delegates, and the Democratic convention of 1,234, with an equal 
additional number of alternates in each case. Both conventions are ex- 
pected to be still larger in 1952. 

The unrepresentative character of the convention has been recognized 
in both parties by changes in the apportionment of delegates. Yet no 
one would maintain in either case that the party’s rank-and-file strength 
in the several states is truly represented. The apportionment of dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Convention is based, not on the num- 
ber of Democratic voters in the various states, but on the apportion- 
ment of presidential electors. Theoretically, therefore, the delegates 
represent simply population—Republican voters and nonvoters as well 
as Democratic voters. Because the rural population is greatly overrepre- 
sented in Congress, the urban centers, though virtually the party’s 
backbone, are strongly discriminated against. The following table illus- 
trates the extent of this distortion in eleven states. 


* These selections are from the report, Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System, 
submitted September, 1950, by the Committee on Political Parties of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. Professor Berdahl served as a member of this Committee. (See 
The American Political Science Review, Supplement, September, 1950, for the full text 
of the report.) The previous issue of the University of Chicago Rounp Taste, pamphlet 
No. 74, reprinted the “Summary of Conclusions and Proposals” of this same report. 
(Copies may be secured by writing the University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 37, 


Illinois.) 
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Democratic Nationat Convention, 1948 
Democratic voters 


State per delegate 
Fe ee ee ee eee ere 
Maine seks nc Recetas ee Ceog teres 11,191 
Vermont: eee eh eve Se hd Pt eS ey: ee 7,443 
Connecticut: 205. 2oe eee me cee ore eee 21,164 
New Yorkin, 9. ein ae eae a eee 28,960 
Périnsylvaniia § cvs easy lctekir gag rien eee ns 26,955 
Whinoists sce co ae ee a eee non eres 33,245 
Wyong hate ca item m nae se a ese eer earners 8,725 
Neva anne tee toy ota ea, a oe acre ona 3,129 
Texas Mis poe ee ee ree eres 15,014 
South Garolina a5 een eee ee ie ter eee 1/2 
Louisiana’ ae ae aoe ee Eee 5,680 


In spite of a number of attempts to reduce the overrepresentation of 
southern Republicans in the Republican National Convention it is clear 
from the next table that much remains to be done. 


RepusiicAN NaTIoNAL CoNnVENTION, 1948 


Republican voters 


State per delegate 
IN GW Y OF Kwek. cts Soha eae ec ie Oe ree 29,290 
Pennsylvania setae. see ine eee eee 19,021 
ODI6, sch es ee SE ee ee 27 277 
Kansas: Ae tege eee ee en ee eee 24,884 
South: Carnolinaievc..sonpy.eecan eerarenieeen a ees 894 
GOOF gia: Sacco ned Melina « cgratem eaten Meare a ete 5,478 
Alabama S47.cos ects. x Sere es ee 2,923 
Mississippi siuchicnre Sav ad chd wad doe Seach oe ree ee 630 
Touiisiania feces yeu see cee ee nee 5,589 


This lack of balance in representation, together with the peculiar 
atmosphere within which the convention operates, makes it very hard 
for such a body to act in a deliberative and responsible manner. The 
moral authority of the National Convention to act in the name of the 
whole party would be greatly strengthened if more care were used to 
make the convention really representative of the party as a whole. 

It can be said equally well of other institutions at the national level 
that they are not very well suited to carry today’s burdens of an effec- 
tive party system. The National Committee is seldom a generally influ- 
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ential body and much less a working body. Indeed, it rarely meets at all. 

In House and Senate, the campaign committee of each party is con- 
cerned with aiding in the reelection of members of its chamber. These 
committees do not always have a good working relationship with the 
National Committee. They do not plan joint election strategy for both 
chambers and traditionally accept little responsibility for party leader- 
ship. Only in the past generation have the parties shown signs of devel- 
oping a continuous working organization at the national level. 
Although their interest in questions of party policy has grown, the na- 
tional party organs are not so constituted nor so coordinated as to make 
it simple for them to pay enough attention to these questions.... 


Proposats FoR Party REsPonsIBILITY 


NATIONAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 


We have summarized the main problems that arise in the present-day 
operation of the American two-party system. We now turn to an indica- 
tion of the direction in which remedies might be sought. This is best 
done by setting forth specific proposals for creating a more suitable na- 
tional party structure. 

Each of these proposals allows for modifications in detail. We do not 
intend to be sticklers for particulars. Our proposals are meant to suggest 
a general line of approach. We shall not try to be exhaustive in elaborat- 
ing upon each proposal. 

1. The National Convention.—It has already been said earlier that the 
National Convention is unwieldy, unrepresentative and less than re- 
sponsible in mandate and action. The abuse resulting from an undemo- 
cratic system of representation was, in fact, recognized by many Repub- 
licans almost from the beginning of the Republican party, and has been 
corrected for that party to a considerable extent. The Democratic party 
also recognized the need for improvement at the convention in 1936, 
and a new rule of opportionment became effective in 1944. But in either 
case the existing formula falls distinctly short of true representation of 
the party’s grassroots strength in the individual states. 

To allow the convention to act in a responsible manner, President 
Wilson proposed to Congress in his first annual message in 1913 a 
drastic change in the convention system. He recommended a national 
presidential primary and retention of the convention only for the pur- 
pose of declaring the results of the primary and formulating the party 
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platform. Even for these purposes the convention was to be no longer 
a delegate convention, but an ex-officio convention of approximately 
600 members, made up of the presidential nominees, the congressional 
nominees, the party’s hold-over members of the Senate, and the mem- 
bers of the National Committee. As Wilson conceived it, the convention 
would be made up of those who are responsible for the management of 
the party and for the determination and execution of the party policies. 

As a practical matter the National Convention, in spite of its short- 
comings, has become one of the traditional party agencies. We assume 
its continuation as the principal representative and deliberative organ of 
the party. With certain modifications, the convention can quite satis- 
factorily attend to its customary functions. These are to nominate 
presidential candidates (or, should the presidential primary be estab- 
lished on a national scale, to declare the results); to adopt or approve 
the party platform; to adopt rules and regulations governing the party; 
and in general to act as the supreme organ of the party. 

But in the interest of greater effectiveness the convention should meet 
at least biennially instead of only quadrennially as at present, with easy 
provision for special meetings. It also should cease to be a delegate con- 
vention of unwieldy size. Much better results could be attained with a 
convention of not more than 500-600 members, composed mostly of 
delegates elected directly by the party voters on a more representative 
basis (300-350 members), a substantial number of ex-officio members 
(the National Committee, state party chairmen, congressional leaders— 
probably about 150 altogether), and a selected group of prominent 
party leaders outside the party organizations (probably 25). 

This proposal, which is a modification of President Wilson’s, would 
achieve several things. It would provide a convention representative of 
the party voters and of the party organization, national and state. It 
would afford opportunity for expressing and harmonizing the views 
and interests of the different elements in the party. It would be small 
enough to make possible deliberation and action on program matters. 
And it would promote a more responsible consideration of the various 
problems before the party. 

Such a convention should not only meet more frequently, but should 
also hold longer sessions, in order that it may actually deliberate upon 
and transact the business that properly comes before the highest repre- 
sentative assembly of the party. 

2. The National Committee—The National Committee is another 
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traditional party agency, primarily concerned with the success of the 
presidential campaign. Although it is nominally chosen by the National 
Convention and the agent of that body, state legislation and party 
practice have modified this concept. Both have introduced various 
methods of selection (by state committee, by state convention, by the 
party voters at the primary, by the delegations to the National Conven- 
tion) which have in substance, if not in form, replaced selection by the 
National Convention. 

As a result, the National Committee has become independent of the 
convention rather than being subordinate to it. The individual members 
of the National Committee are encouraged to think of themselves as 
state rather than national party officials. National party authority has 
thus been weakened. 

In view of the state legislation on the subject, it may seem futile to 
urge uniformity of selection. But it is Aighly desirable for the National 
Convention to reassert its authority over the National Committee 
through a more active participation in the final selection of the com- 
mittee membership. This is still the convention’s right under the party 
rules and practices. In this way, control could be exercised so that only 
those would be chosen for the National Committee who could be 
counted on to support the policies and candidates agreed upon by the 
convention. 

In contrast with the present mathematical state equality, zt is also 
desirable that the members of the National Committee reflect the actual 
strength of the party within the areas they represent. For this purpose 
the principle of unit representation should be applied. This principle is 
widely used in the operations of state and local party committees. In 
Illinois, for example, the respective members of the state, county, and 
municipal party committees cast a vote equal to the total party vote in 
the areas they represent. 

Applied to the National Committee, each of the two members from a 
state might be given a vote equal in weight to one-half of the party vote 
in that state, or on some other proportionate basis. This would be much 
more equitable than the individual and equal vote now cast by members 
of the National Committee, which gives the New York members no 
more weight than the Nevada or Georgia members. It would also serve 
as an inducement to strengthen the party and bring out the vote in each 
area. Finally, it would produce a stronger sense of responsibility within 
the National Committee. 
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In a sense, the National Committee is an agency with special pur- 
poses. Its position as a separate party organ is influenced by the absence 
of a party organ with more general purposes. Should there be such an 
organ, it would be conceivable that the National Committee eventually 
might best perform its functions as part of that organ or in close rela- 
tionship to it. 

3. The Party Council—One of the most serious problems in the pres- 
ent scheme of party organization is that of securing a proper measure 
of common understanding and harmony of action between the national, 
congressional and state organizations of the same party. 

A solution requires, first, that some means be found for obtaining 
such cohesion within the congressional organization itself. As one 
aspect a sufficient degree of joint House and Senate organization is 
needed, instead of the present separate and independent party organiza- 
tions for each house. A solution requires, secondly, that there be better 
machinery for White House liaison with the congressional organization 
on general legislative policy. It is necessary to provide appropriate con- 
sultation between the President and the leaders of his own party in 
Congress; to avoid the danger of putting the President in the role of 
the exclusive leader in respect to legislation; and to cultivate the idea 
that the party in power itself, rather than particular individuals at either 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, is responsible for its record of legislative 
and executive action. Thus it will be easier to develop harmony and 
understanding, instead of jealousy and suspicion, between the President 
and Congress. 

The particulars are matters for attention elsewhere in our report. 
What deserves emphasis here is the important point that somehow the 
congressional organization must maintain effective contact with the 
national organization of the party. With such contact it becomes much 
easier to avoid the friction and hostility so frequently observable; to 
build up a common understanding about the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the party platform; and in general to work toward a united 
party. Similarly, the present independent position of the state party 
organizations requires that some machinery or method be devised for 
promoting contact between these organizations themselves and between 
them and the national organization. 

The pressing need for making the national, congressional and state 
organizations truly elements of one party can best be met by establish- 
ing a new agency within the national organization, perhaps to be 
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_known as the Party Council. Charles E. Merriam proposed such a Party 
Council thirty years ago.... Professor Merriam proposed that the 
Party Council be composed of five different groups: (1) the President, 
the Vice President, and the Cabinet of the majority party, and the lead- 
ing presidential candidates at the previous presidential primaries for the 
minority party; (2) the party members in Congress; (3) the party’s 
governors and their runners-up (that is, the defeated nominees); (4) 
the National Committeemen and state chairmen; and (5) prominent 
party leaders chosen by the National Committee or state committees, or 
by party leagues or associations, presumably such as the Young Demo- 
crats and Young Republicans. 

This would make a Party Council of about 600-700. members, bring- 
ing together “the threads of party control and of leadership,” in Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s words. The council was expected to meet each year 
for the consideration of questions of party management and policy. It 
was to become an annual conference for acquaintance and consultation, 
and a forum-and testing place for plans and personalities. Professor 
Merriam’s proposal was never adopted. ... 

We therefore propose a Party Council of 50 members, made up of 
representatives of five main groups: the National Committee (probably 
5, chosen by the committee); the congressional party organization (5 
from each house, chosen by the respective organization) ; the state com- 
mittees (10, chosen on a regional basis by the regional groups, if any, 
otherwise by the National Convention); the party’s governors (5, 
chosen by them); and other recognized party groups, such as the Young 
Republicans and Young Democrats, as well as the party following at 
‘large (20, with the majority chosen by the National Convention and 
the remainder by the particular groups). The President and Vice Presi- 
dent, the nominees for these offices, the highest national party officials, 
and perhaps some Cabinet officers designated by the President ought to 
be considered ex-officio members and fully entitled to participate. 

Obviously the President—and to a lesser extent the recognized leader 
of the other party—occupies a central place in a party organ as impor- 
tant as the council. Even if he does not always personally attend its meet- 
ings, he may often take the initiative in raising questions of policy and 
program. Ideally the council would be the most important link between 
the party of the President and his Administration in the governmental 
sense. There must be sensible give-and-take between both, on the basis 
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of a party program which will have to be implemented by the Adminis- 
tration, Congress and the council. ee | 

Such a Party Council should consider and settle the larger problems 
of party management, within limits prescribed by the National Conver- 
tion; propose a preliminary draft of the party platform to the National 
Convention; interpret the platform in relation to current problems; 
choose for the National Convention the group of party leaders outside 
the party organizations; consider and make recommendations to appro- 
priate party organs in respect to congressional candidates; and make 
recommendations to the National Convention, the National Committee 
or other appropriate party organs with respect to conspicuous departures 
from general party decisions by state or local party organizations. 

The Party Council should meet regularly and often, at least quarterly. 
It should draw into its discussions ideas about party policy from every- 
where, and certainly never try to shut out any sources of policy influ- 
ence in and out of government. It should make full reports of its trans- 
actions to the National Convention. In presidential years, the council 
would naturally become a place for the discussion of presidential candi- 
dacies, and might well perform the useful function of screening these 
candidacies in a preliminary way. It would, in a very real sense, be a 
“forum and testing place of plans and personalities,” to quote once more 
Professor Merriam. On all these matters it is particularly important, as 
he put it, to bring together the threads of party control and party leader- 
ship. When that is done successfully, the council may well be able to 
demonstrate even to the hesitant that it can be a real factor in the 
tough business of winning elections. 

Within this Party Council there might well be a smaller group of 
party advisers to the President—or, in the other party, to the presidential 
nominee or other recognized party leader—to serve as a party cabinet. 
The smaller group would consist of the highest party officials. These 
would include the permanent chairman of the National Convention, 
the chairman of the National Committee, the chairman of the Party 
Council, the chairman of the joint congressional caucus (if any), the 
floor leaders, and the Vice President and Speaker. Such a group, if es- 
tablished, should have a prominent position in all other national party 


organs; at any rate it should have the right to appear, to speak, to con- 
sult and to be consulted. ... 


